The Seattle Public Library (SPL) has adopted an Intellectual Freedom policy derived 
from the American Library Association’s (ALA) Library Bill of Rights. I obtained this policy 


from the following link: https://www.spl.org/about-us/policies/intellectual-freedom-in-libraries. 





It was adopted by the Seattle Public Library board of trustees on December 9, 1974, revised July 
21, 1980, and had its wording clarified and approved on October 28, 2015 (Seattle Public 
Library, n.d.). While it was defined just six years ago, the policy statement originated over forty 
years ago, making it a bit dated. 

The policy states its underlying principles, providing a background, the policy statement, 
and its applicability. It is limited and brief and comprised of only six principles. The principles 
included are short as well, only containing one to two sentences each. Three of the six principles 
refer mainly to the freedom to provide materials to patrons. Two principles specifically stated 
terms that promote some action, such as “challenging” (Seattle Public Library, n.d.) and 
“cooperating” (Seattle Public Library, n.d.). 

In contrast, two other principles assert the rights of patrons. The policy does not provide 
sample intellectual freedom situations and guidance for those situations. Considering the brevity 
of the policies, I think a sample situation included in the policy will facilitate any issues that 
could arise from non-compliance or challenges from patrons. 

SPL’s Intellectual Freedom policy does not explicitly address twenty-first-century issues 
such as those raised by the prevalence of electronic resources, mobile devices, and web usage. 
The language used is “Books and other library sources...” (Seattle Public Library, n.d.), which 
gives the impression that it includes all materials mentioned. However, the policy does not 


explicitly state which materials. Below the Intellectual Freedom policy, the following telephone 


number is provided: (206) 386-4636 to encourage people to call if they need help or have 
questions. 

This policy can improve in three ways. The policy can improve by including sample 
situations on how to approach challenging circumstances regarding intellectual freedom. For 
example, principle number six consists of a reference to the First Amendment, establishing 
that “the First Amendment protects this principle, and the manner of use should be outlined in a 
meeting room policy of which both parties must abide by.” This simple clause creates a 
foundation of reference in a case where a patron or group of patrons may want to challenge this 
principle. Another way the intellectual freedom policy will improve is by explicitly stating in 
Principle number two: “by upholding this principle, the library does not endorse the speech or 
viewpoints provided in the materials, but rather embraces freedom of thought, expression, and 
freedom of the individual to make their own choices.” This statement allows people to 
understand that it has nothing to do with the library’s position in providing the materials but 
rather an equity issue. Lastly, SPL’s policy can be amended by specifically addressing twenty- 
first-century issues. An additional principle included adopting technology issues such as social 
media, electronic resources, mobile phones, and other data usage. The following language could 
be added: “Jntellectual freedom must be protected in all its form including access to the internet, 
webpages, and use of other electronic devices that promote the lifelong learning and open access 


to information. ” 


